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dapict cultural and natural landscape conditions are readily 
availabler the methods by which pictures should be ased in the 
classrocB to produce the greatest impact on learning need to be 
carefully consiaerea by the teacher. This publication describes 
proceaures for classifying ^ ytadingy and using pictures in the 
classroom for aariann results. The basic criterion for the selection 
and use of a plcttire in geography instruction is its geographic 
gaality* Pictures nay be classified j.b possessing priaary^ seconflaryr 
or tertiary geographic gaality on the basis of the portrajal of 
caltural and natural landscape iteBs and the geographic relationships 
shoifn ox suggested, Gradatiea In picture study is based on the degree 
of Interpretatlire ability reguired to make the deslrefl use of th^ 
picture. Pictures can be used for presenting either reconnaissanca or 
detail* Reconnaissance use aay be helpful for the tntrodtictlon of 
material^ presentation of diecoucerting data, aiagnostic testing^ and 
cross- coantry presentation* Detailed pictures may be aseful for 
creating a learning sitiiatlon^ orientation, deftnltioii, 
interpretation, checking, sanaary recall or review, and testing, The 
still picture fros photographs and slides is easier to use for 
teaching geographic concepts than the motion picture, and captions 
can soietiaes be helpful. Jictares cannot stand alone In geographic 
studjp but need follov^up study and research^ interpretation, and 
classification, (MD) 
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PREFACE 



The PubliaitionM Center of the NatioiUil Comicil for 
Geographic Edueation is eHpecially pleaHed to publish 
this revision of {feo^^raphv Via Pictures hy Dr, Lynn 
IL Hulver^oiu AlthouKh retired from active teaching, 
Di\ HalverHon has maintained hin interei^t and work 
ill teachin^r. When a revision of hiB orij^inal booklet 
on (»eography Via IMclureH was suRgeHted, Di% HaU 
versun reudily and willingly uffered hin as^^irilancu^ 

It is with |?reat plea^^l^re that the Publications Veiu 
ter acknowledges the continuing contributions nf Dr, 
HalverHon to the geographic profeHsion and exten<l:s 
to him our thanks and appreciation. 

Keemit LAiDia 
Director of PublicatlonH 
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Founded in 1D15, "to promote geographic education 
iLnd research and to secure cooperation between the 
vurious fields of geography in the public schools and 
colleges/' the National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion has grown into an organization of teachers of 
^^eography with members in everr state In the United 
States and in many foreign countries. The distin- 
OTi^hed editors of the National Council for GeogTaphic 
Education have developed The Jowrnal of Geography 
into the leaaing publication in the nation for geogra= 
phy teachers. The annual meetings, usually held in 
the aiuumn, brin^ together teachevs of g'eography in 
the elementary, junior high, and high schools and in 
the colleges and un'lversities froni all regions of the 
continent in a stimulating and pleasant fellowship. The 
programs provided at these meetings, together with 
tnri articles published in The Journal of Geography, 
furnish an excellent cross-section of scholarship in 
geography. Membership in the National Council for 
Geographic Education is available to all whose field 
of interest is geography. 

For information about the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education and for purchases of its publica- 
tions, address: 

Publications Center 

National Council for Geogruphic Education 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
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PICTURES IN GEOGKAPHY 



The old cliche thcit a picture is worth u thousand words has 
little place in the use of picLuras in the field of geography, as 
this might imply that a picture can stand alone in providing 
functional understkindings. On the other hand, in recording land^ 
scape conditions, both cultural and natural^ pictures are indis- 
pensable and perhaps are the moat significant of all materials 
in providing concrete landscape concepts. 

Before going further in this discussion, it must be made 
clear that to use pictures adequately a teacher niust possess a 
'iandscape" and ^^relationship*' concept or philosophy of geogra- 
phy. This means that the student must understand that the 
geographer looks upon the landscape in two aspects, the cultural 
or man-made environment and the natural environment. 

Cultural environment includes the man-made landscape or 
the items of the landscape resulting from nian*s occupation of an 
area. These items when denoted b,v symbols on maps are given 
names by man, whether great cities or small villages, or political 
boundaries. 

Natural environment includes the total natural landscape, 
which might begin with the sun and include all the elements of 
land, air, and water significant to man as he occupies the earth. 
These items likewise are symbolically represented on various 
types of maps, some of %vhich are highly specialized. 

Geography deals with these landscapes, cultural and natu- 
ral, as basis for the discovery, description, and interpretation 
of relationships arising as man occupies areas of the earth's 
surface. 

It is apparent therefore that the teacher and the student 
must consider pictures for their landscape information if pic- 
tures are to make a maximum contribution to geographic under- 
standing. From information portrayed in the picture one can 
organize the cultural and natural items in their relationships to 
each other* and may deduce definite relationship underst^indings.: 

It was stated earlier, however^ that no picture can stand 
alone in geographic study. For eKample, the apparent sun be- 
havior condition must be read into the picture through the med- 
ium of latitudinal location. Weather and climate for the area 
which is shown in the picture must be understood. It must be 
determined further whether or not the picture represents typi- 
cal conditions in the area or region studied, or is an example 
of some exotic or unusual item. If pictures are to be significant 
and valuable teaching aids to the geographer at any level of in= 
struction they cannot be carelessly or casually used and make 
the contribution to geographic understandings of which they are 
capable. 

1 
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The UHu of pictures in mont fields of learniim and at any 
level of instruetiun makes necesHury some method of classifica- 
tion, "The basin for thu cliissificatlon will depend upon the field 
of learning and the philosophy of the individual in his area of 
specialization. It is prol)able that in the same field the teacher 
mi^ht have a somewhat different basis for organization and 
selection than a reHearch person. It is also possible that the 
teacher miRht bu more selective in collecting pictures than the 
researcher. 

In the field of geograph>^ teachinir it appears that the basic 
criterion for the selection and use of pictures is gtHJgniphic 
quality. The use of picturet^ of high geographic quality portray- 
ing cultural and natural landscape item^ aids in making geogra- 
I>hy concrete and *'do\vn to earth/* Such pictures provide the 
basis for making souncl interpretations of the landscape. If the 
picture doen not tell ihe whole Htory, and usually it does not, it 
stimulates research and checking to determine the facts. Pic- 
tures are one of the materials upon which may be based the de- 
velopnient of the ability to think geographically. This ability is 
pi^rh^pH the greatest cuntribution that the teaching of geogra- 
13 hy can make to the education of the student at any level of 
instruction. 

The modern gougr^ipher through his use of landscapes, cul- 
tural and natural, as bases for the development of relationship 
understandings, shoukl be the greatest user of pictures, Geog- 
raphy as a socio-natural science brings man's \vorks and activi- 
ties into most pictures as a basis for developing understandings 
of relationship's. 

The geologist in mainly concerned with the natural land- 
scap)e as are nian>' others in the strictly natural science field. 
The social scientist is more largely concerned with man-to-man 
relationship's using rehitively few pictures dealing with the nat- 
ural laud scape. Ilowuvur hint or y may take on real meaning if 
students realize that events of the past have been conditioned by 
natural landscape items, The westward movement across the 
eastern mountains and pkiteaus become.^ more meaningful wheUj 
for example, significance of the Great Valley * the Wilderness 
Road, Cumberland Gap, and the Hudson-Mohawk Lowlands is 
understood. Pictures aid in such understandings. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PICTURES 



To organize picture study for maximum results it is neces= 
sary to classify pictures upon the basis of their geographic cuuili= 
ty. Geographic quality In pictures involves the completenesr of 
the portrayal of the cultural and natural landscapes and their 
interrelationships. 

In pictures oi high geogrHphic quality there may be relation^ 
ships v^hich are obvious or clear, there may be suggested re- 
lationships which must be carefully checked to insure their va- 
lidity, and there may be involved or hidden relationships not at 
all apparent in the picture. In the latter two cases it may be 
necessary to investigate the validity of the suggested or involved 
relationships. 

Failure of pictures to qualify for top geoCTaphic quality 
does not mean that they have no use in instructional procadureH. 
Such pictures may have problem-raising qualities or aid in clari- 
fying definitions which make them valuable teachin.tr aids. 

Pictures may be classified as possessing primary, Hecohdaryj 
or tertiary geogi^Hphic quality on the basis of the portrayal of 
cultural and natural landscape items and the geographic rela- 
tionships shown or suggested. It must be repeated that the geo- 
graphic underHtandinga of the indivkiual brought to bear in 
picture study results in a high degree of subjectivity in individ- 
ual judgments regarding any picture. The greater the geo- 
graphic background of students and teachers the greater the 
interpretative power that can be brought to bear. As a result 
much more will be read into the picture as a basis for relation^ 
ship understandings. 

This ability to understand and interpret pictures grows 
rapidly with use once the idea is grasped and in the matter of a 
few weeks tremendous growth is evidenced in students at any 
level of instruction. Many students are enamored by the process 
of anaLvsing pictures to see what is shown or suggested and 
checking their interpretations by research. 

It will be found that there will be differences of opinion 
among students as to which class a picture belongs. This is addi- 
tional evidence of the subjective reaction of individuals to the 
landscapes portrayed. Actually, such differences of opinion are 
evidences of active minds. 

Probably the major objective of picture study in geography 
is the development of the ability and the desire to interpret criti- 
cally the cultural and natural landscapes and the relationships 
arising as man occupies areas of the earth-s surface. Pictures are 
substitutes for the actual field and can serve to check relation- 
ships obsemd in the field. Pictures are part of the record of 
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obHervationH in the fiekl and Hhould be niade an intejyral part 
of any field rt^port with critical UHpect^ of pictureH interpreted 
in dotnil. ^rany research pnper^^ fail in thin regard and the value 
of the included pictures Ib minimized, 

( LASS r, PICTUKEH OF 
PRIMARY (GEOGRAPHIC QUALITY 

PictureB of thi.^ cla.^s ^how human acti\^ity or evidence of 
hunian activity in itn natural HettinK. Their coni posit ion must 
show a welUbalanced arrangement of iteni.^ of the cultural and 
natural landscape.s as a basis for working out ideographic 
relationships. 

Some of the relationHhips between the two types of items 
will be obvious and clear, others may be susrg^estive and subject 
to verification. Undoubtedly there are other relationships which 
can only bi> dovcloped by reading into the picture information 
from the student's backjjrround regarding the regional condi- 
tions of weather, climate, landforms, soils, transportation^ mar- 
kets, and many other items. 

Pictures of the primary class commonly fall into two types: 
the first showing human activity in its natural setting (Fig. 1) ; 
the second showing the works of man in their natural setting 
without the human workers (Fig. 2). 




Fig. 1 

Figure 1 shows commercial fishermen removing lake trout 
and whitefish from the pot of a trap net placed in Lake Superloi* 
near Marquette, Michigan. The cold waters of the lake furnish 
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favorable habitat for thcw fish. Tho nhore is nuar at hand, nhow^ 
Urn that thin type (rf finhin^' is carritul on in relatively shallt)w 
water.^The maximum le^al (lepth for this ty|m of finhin^ is fifty 
feet. Trap nuts are ^ei only in the les^ slnrmy summer nioiiths. 
Nets in such shallosv water are exeuedinRly vulnerable to storms 
which could cnuHu losses of hundreds of dollars to the finherman. 

It is apparent that a picture of this (luality raisen many 
questionM that can only be solved by research unleri^ the student 
can bnn^to bear upon the problem a specialised fund of infor^ 
mation. No picture can ntand alone. A picture can best fulfill its 
potentialities when research brings out the factorH involved. 

The producers of textbooks at all levels of instruction \vho 
insert pictures periodically in their books without any provision 
for intelligent use are to a large degree wastinjr space and money^ 
In many texts in recent years there have been beautiful pictures 
included without provision tor use resulting? in the photoi^raphs 
being relatively nieaningless. The mere inclusion of beautiful 
pictures for their esthetic contribution is not enough. It has been 
said that the primary ubjectivu of all geogruphv teaching is the 
development of the ability to think geographicallv where there 
are geographic problems present. The ability to think should be 
the major objective of all education. The picture may furnish 
basic information for stimulating thinking just as signifinuntly 
as can the printed word. 

Pictures of the second type under ClasH I show the works of 
man^n their natural setting without the human workers (Fig. 
2), The results of the human activity are shown without the 




Fig* 2 
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presence of the worKers. TTne foreBt in i1a n^itural state is shown 
in the backgrouni ^t lower levels of instruction the interest of 
the children in the ^'orhr& rnm cMnxci tr^m their \villingness 
to get to the matter of cloiiig ff«o^r*nphi< thinking about what Is 
seen or suggestecl, 

After the locution of the picturMs kno^vn It is necessary to 
read into the Bcene itemn of the cultiirfiil aricl mtural landscape 
as a bHii& fox doing g^eog^raphic tWnlcinff. Siich things as the 
species of trees, tlie cutting- time as related tc bark removaU mar- 
ket demand, transpprtation co#ts, iiiul availnbility of labor are 
significant. 

It should be noted th^it no captlc?iis Inuvre been given for 
the^e picture^. Tliis matter will be dlsctiBse^l later in connection 
wth methcds of mim pictm^e^ In iiiatr uction. 

QUkSS tl PICTURES OF 
SECO^D^RY GEaCR^PHaC QU^ALITY 

Pictures of ^eca^Klary geo^mptiie q^mlit.v may equal for cer- 
tain teaching purposes those QUm % quality but they do not 
convey as corriplete 0. landscape^ cultural md natural, with \vhich 
geoer&iphic thinkings may be dene. Pictures of this slasi ivould 
seem to fall Into tvv'o types; thie first type sHows the iteins of 
the natural landscape with very little if any cultural landscape 
forms present of interpret£^tive Value; the second type presents 
miinly cultured iter^s, 

The first type <Fig. 3)* sJiows ice^BCoared hills and knobs, 
Lake Superior in tl^e baclcgrounci, and no habitations in view. 
Kowew, 41 rallrciid crosses thfi iireH neai^ the center of the piC'^ 
ture. The reason the railroad ejiglrreers tootc this route v^as that 
i*s Use entailed hm of a problein thnri routirig the road along 
the rocky shcre of the lake. Ev^en s«» some rock cuts were 
required. 
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This picture (Fig. 3) conveys a concept of ice^scoured hills 
and kiiobs as one explanfition of the lack of utilization. Actually 
Some timber has been cut in this area of poor soil cover and 
resulting poor stand of trees. The view shows a rather typical 
eKainple of the terrain of the Laurentian Shield in parts of the 
United States, The scarcity of visible items serving as evidence 
of humaii occupancy is reason for placing the picture In a lower 
classification on the basis of geographic quality. The items of 
the cultural landscape actually present are so hidden that with- 
out detailed research they would not serve as a basis for doing 
geographic thinking.: 

rhe second type of picture in this class shows mainly cuU 
tural iterns, Eelatlvely little variety of natural landscape is visi- 
ble as a basis for the development of interpretative relationships 
baaed upon the picture alonee Figure 4 shows an ore boat at the 
dock about to begin loading-. Mnch of the boat and portions of 
the dock and ore spouts are shown. The only item of the natural 
landscape is the smooth water of Lake Superior. Alone, this pic- 
ture does not tell much of a story because it shows primarily 
cultural items of the landscape. If the picture were part of a se- 
quence showing iron mines, ore^carrying railroads, ore docks, 
ore boats, and steel mills in the lower lakes region it would give 
a coniplete relationship story involving many cultural and natu^ 
ral landscape items. This story might be made more intelligible 
by using certain pictures to clarify definitions of termi. 




Fig. 4 
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Another example of this type of picture is an aerial photo- 
graph of buildings and street patterns of a city^. Unless tha land- 
form featuris are exceedingly Btriking most of the natural 
laridscape Is masked by the cultural items causing the picture to 
fall into Chiss II, It should be meiitioned that In a highly Bpec- 
ialized use of pictures involving the stereoscopic pair and viewer 
much more natural landscape may become legible. However, BUch 
equipmeiit is not ordinarily available below the collegiate level 
and often not there. 

In sumrnary, pictures of Class II quality are mainly sug» 
gestive and usually serve br starting points in problem solving. 
In advanced ntudy they becorne increasingly more useful because 
of the definite special concepts they contribute to a detailed 
study of a region. 

CLASS III, PICTURES OF 
TERTIARY GEOGRAPHIC QUALITY 

Pictures of this class are the least valuiible for geographic 
concepts but make definite contributions uiider certain condi- 
tions, Therefore, an awareness of their possibilities is most im- 
portant* The experience background of many children and adults 
is often limited to the landscape items of their own locale. It 
may be very difficult through word pictures or descriptions to 
develop concepts for hmdscape items entirely outside their ex- 
perience, In such cases pictures may be worth many words. 
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Many textbooks show photographs of ore docks such as Fig- 
ure 5. Much may be ^vritten saying that the docks iira some 
hundreds of feet long and that each ore pocket holds 260 tons 
but still it is difficult to con^^^y the idea of size to the reader. 
Figure 6 gives some concrete understanding of size by showing 
the top of an ore dock %vith four standard-gauge railroad tracks, 
an ore car^ and men. This picture conveys icertain comparative 
size concepts that possibly can best be defined through a photo- 
^*aph. 




Fig. 6 

Close-ups of manufacturing processeSj architectural forms, 
roof types^ planting patterns, or other items which may be so 
specialized as to show little of the landscape can make a con- 
tribution which is significant in developing' relationship under- 
standings. Though pictures of this class are usable on occasion 
it should be recognised that they must be carefully handled if 
their use is justified. 
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CAPTIONS 



II h the u^iuii practice to ^ive caption.^ benGath pictures 
used in textbooks and other publications. However, some authcrB 
of geop^aphy text.s have omitted captions with the picture and 
given a list of captiDn.s elHewherein the book. On the other hand^ 
in mme bookn very full captions are given purporting to cover 
the major item^^ of .significance in the pictures. This procedure 
dnes direct additional attention to the pictures. In the va^t ma- 
jority of cases the pictures are merely named or possibly a 
Ringle item pointed out. 

Ls the matter of CHptioria of any reHl significance in using 
pictures in teaciiing^ procedures? Does it really make any dif- 
ference whether captions are absent or short or deacriptive or 
long or interpretative? 

The theory behind the oinii^sioii of captions is based upon 
the belief that captions limit the usefulness of pictures to the 
single Idea that is suggested by the captions. This leads the 
student to give this item or idea a brief bit of attention and 
believd his consideration of the picture conckided. In contrast, 
pictures without captions present a problem which must be sub- 
jG<jt€(l to study and analysis to attain the maximum understand- 
in^us possible at any given level of instruction. 

The short and brief caption^ like the titles in the old Bilent 
in)tioii pictures or the nHrration in the presrj!it sound-track 
movies, gives a name or an idea only for there is not space nor 
time for anything more. This means that the picture is often 
very inRdequately considered and may make little contribution 
to the landscape-relationship understandings of geography. 

The long and interpretative caption oftun makes a real con- 
tribution to the understandings being developed through the use 
of pictures. If the textbook discussion does not include the de- 
velopment of understandings based upon pictures the detailed 
and interpretative caption is nnost desirable. If the caption ib 
omitted entirely it is assumed that the text makes provision for 
the intensive use of the pictures. 

Actually it i^ difficult to generalize regarding the varied 
aspectB of captioning without conBidering the special methods of 
using pictures. The major contention is that pictures must be 
allowed through use to make the contribution to understandings 
of which they are capable. It seems safe to assume that few pic- 
tures will achieve their potential unless provision is made for 
their use in textbooks. It is therefore the responsibility of auth- 
orR of geography texts at all levels of instruction, if pictures are 
to be included, to provide thouKhtfuliy for their use. 
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PROCEDURES IN USING PICTURES 



MoBt teachers who use pictures have sorne drganized tech- 
niques or procedures. Few, however, have the time to different- 
iate and aiialy^ze the ways in which visual material may be pre- 
sentecL Therefore an enumeration and brief discussion of the 
procedures with some indication of the desirable outcomes is 
diBcuased below. It should be realized, however, that in practice 
the instructor will often combine two or more of the suggested 
procedures. 

RECONr^AISSANCE USE OF PICTURES 

Reconnaissance use is in contrast with detailed or intensive 
Use, In introducing material pictures may be made to serve very 
definite purposes even without a detailed analysis. Striking pic- 
tures may be used to give personality to a region about to be 
considered. Another use is the present^tioii of out-of-the-ordi- 
nary pictures presenting' disconcerting data which may stimulate 
great interest. DiBConcerting data means landscapes suggesting 
concepts which are much at variance with the pi^econceived ideas 
of students rej^ardlng a region. 

Pictiires in a unit of work may be used as diagnostic testing 
to check the cone ret eness of understandings the students ar^ 
gaiiiing. This use is time conserving in that it shows defiiiitely 
in what phases of the work the students are failing. In a final 
review or in final testing pictures may be used with some out- 
standing item or relationship receiving the emphasis rather than 
a complete study and interpretation being the object. These pro- 
cedures may be used at any level of instruction where a func- 
tioning ability in using pictures has been developed. 

In several of the above uses the **cross-country" presenta- 
tion is helpful. In this procedure a series of pictures crossing the 
country from north to south and from east to west might serve 
as an example « Picture.4 which might roughly foUovv^ the fortieth 
parallel and the ninetieth meridian across the nation could be 
Used In introducing the study of the United States to show the 
relationships of the various regions traversed. The same group 
of pictures might be used later in a rapid review of the continent. 
The modern educational motion picture used in introducing a 
contirieiit or a region foiiows this plan. 

THE DETAILED USE OF riCTURES 

The Intraductory Use, The introductory use of pictures 
endmvors to creiite a learning idtuatlnn. If high quality pictures 
are available this may be an unsurpasBed method of giving per* 
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sonality to a region Hnd at the same time setting^ the stage for 
investigiition of the major relationships betvv^een human activi- 
ties and the natural landscape. 

Through the UHe of pictures the .^tucleiit should get the 
"feer' of the region or city and *'get down to earth'' regarding 
the significant understandings which ahoiikl be mastered. Here 
again it must be remembered that no picture can stand alone 
but that the picture furnishes greater meaning to the student as 
he develops through research a broader background. Checking 
suggested relationships for their validity is one of the important 
procedureB which the student must come to use habitually if he 
is to gain proficiency in using pictures. 

The Orientalion Use. The purpose of this use is to place 
the student in the region that he is studying and in particular 
to emphasise the situation or relative locatioml aspects of the 
study. A sun and shadow picture for some specific season of the 
year might serve to orient the students to latitude. A coastline 
or harbor picture could show an area with regard to its situation 
on a continent or on some inland water body. Commonly this use 
will orient one to some of the larger and better known landscape 
features such as large water bodies and related cultural land- 
scape features, or great mountain ranges, passeSi canyons, or 
fiords, with which man has made definite adjustments. 

The orientation use of pictures is possible only if pictures 
of high geogniphic quality specifically related to the course are 
available. It happens that these striking laniljcapes are often 
photographed and are not as difficult to procure as it might 
seem. The real problem is to have the instructor understand the 
possibilities of this use and proceed to dev^elop it. Often in text- 
books where no provision is made for the detailed use of pic- 
tures there are photographs which lend themselves to a specific 
need which can used to develop aignificant understandings. 

Definition Use* This use of pictureB is most important in 
giving concrete imagery for activities or landscape items entirely 
outside the experience of the student In Bome cases a single pic- 
ture may give a clear concept which lines of printed description 
would leave vague and indefinite. Few children are familiar 
with the iron ore docks adjacent to the mining areas near Lake 
Superior. Figures 4, 5, and 6 show such a dock and define some 
of its characteristics. 

The use of pictures to clarify definitions is just one of 
several uses %vhich might be served by this group of pictures. It 
is of course understood that the written word and oral discus- 
sion will further supplement the pictures. 

Interpretative Use, Detailed interpretation most nearly ex- 
hausts all of the possibilities of pictures in developing the back- 
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ground for geographic understandints. It involves the analysing 
of all the items of the cultural and natural landscape, as well as 
the classifying of the obvious and suggested relationshipa with 
their possible significance. Such detailed interpretation furnishes 
the most complete understanding possible at any given level of 
instruction of all the items shovvn in the picture with their siff- 
nlficant geographic relationships. 

This procedure involves the use of all the interpretative ma- 
terial available dealing with t ne region being studied The inter- 
pretative activity, which is ge. graphic thinking, involves so miich 
m the way of raising problems solvable at the level at which the 
work IS being carried on, that in many units the picture study 
may serve as the major motivating device. A sequence of slides 
covermff mining, transportation, and processing of iron ore of 
wh'nh Figures 4, 5, and 6 would be a part, might motivate very 
^ unit dealing with the Upper and Lower Lake regions, 
Ue tailed Checking Use. This use comes during the consid- 
tmti fjii of a unit of work and involves the use of pictures to 
determine the understandings of thu content developed by the 
students. The extent of this use depends upon the difficulty of 
the material covered and the time available. However, if the 
needed pictures are available this may be one of the most eff i- 
cient means of checking depth of understanding. 

For geography to be meaningful to students concrete land- 
scape imagery should be developed. The detailed checking use 
especially with groups Inexperienced in the use of pictures and 
weak m concrete concepts, is most worthwhile in this develop- 
ment. The use of pictures and maps together in this type of 
checking is often more helpful than using either alone. 

Summary Recall or Review. In summary recall pictures 
may be used: (1) for the actual visual facts which they give 
regarding a region and the geographical relationships sh^wn or 
suggested; (2) foi' the vtaual imagery which they stimulate the 
student to reconst-uct regarding the geographic relationships 
and facts having geographic quality characteristic of the region 
of which the picture shows a part; (3) for the interpretative 
activity which will be stimulated by the realities of the picture 
and recalled from the visual imagery which the picture moti- 
vated. 

Use in Testing. If one teaches with pictures it is logical to 
test with pictures when they are the best medium in a definite 
situation. Pictures may be used in testing to check the geographi- 
cal understandings students have gained. Thus, understandings 
gained regarding the weather and climate of a region may be 
checked by showing a picture of natural vegetation or crops and 
by asking the student to discuss the climatic conditions to which 
the forms In the picture are related. If possible, pictures which 
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the students have never seen in the study of the region should 
be used in testing. In such testing definite questions should be 
asked which bring out relationships. 

One difficulty in umng pictures in testing lies in the cost of 
procuring a sufficient number of pictures so that each child 
may have a copy, This problem may be met by using pictures in 
the teKtbook. The interpretative work may be done with certain 
pictureB while omitting one or two even though they are of high 
geographic quality. Later the omitted pictures may be used in 
testing. However, students will become accustomed to this tech- 
nique if used too often* 

Another method in testing is to use a set of different pic- 
tures with questions attached, These can be rotated around the 
class. The questions for the different pictures should be of the 
same time-consuming difficulty, so that the time allowance given 
may be fair for all Other questions than those based upon pic- 
tures inay be used as well in this type of testing. The test may 
be objective or subjective with the answer not to exceed one line 
in length. 

The time allowance for each question should not exceed two 
minutes with one minute preferable at higher levels. The read- 
ing ability of the students must be considered so that quastions 
be understood in the time allowed, 

If, for example, the absolute minimum an instructor may 
eKpect to have in a class is thirty, thirty questions should be pre- 
pal-ed. If there should happen to be on some occasion thirty- 
three in the class, simply scatter three blank cards in the set. AH 
will answer the thirty questions, though at all times three will 
have blanks and will have a *^rest period.^* This ^'moment of 
relaxation*' appears to have an excellent psychological effect 
during the test 

SUMMARY 

In the foregoing discussion of special uses of pictures close 
distinctions have been drawn between uses. In actual practice 
the methods of use may grade into one another so as to give a 
combination of uses in one procedure. All of the special uses are 
capable of an infinite number of variations. However, it appears 
desirable to isolate the various methods in ones own mind so 
that objectives may be better kept in view thus making possible 
a more definite check upon the concrete understandings gained 
by the students. 

To use pictures successfully the teacher must be constantly 
aware of the following: 

1. Every student should have a picture. If the text .used has 
pictures of high geographic quality this requirement is 
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met Projection of plctureg for the whole class automat^ 
ically solves this probltm, 

2. The student must have something definite to do. There 

may be questions on the pictures or question slips given 
out with numbers corresponding with the numbered 
pictures, 

3. The student must have a way of eKpressIiig his findings, 

Upon the questions asked depends the geographical 
thinking done and the geographical significance of the 
findings. It is preferred that the students reaction be 
written, not oraL Unison answers are useless, 

4. There must be a practical cheeky preferably a self check, 

which is not time-consuming* 

5. Some provision must be made for the student who al- 

ways finishes first. Variation in ability presents more 
of a problem in work with pictures than in some other 
types of work. Superficial work must be discouraged. 
A few extra pictures of greater than average difficulty 
may help in the case of the rapid worker, 
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THE GRADATION OF PICTURES 



Even though differences in geographic quality of pictures 
are recognized it difficult to classify these differences. A piC' 
ture presenting interpretative difficulties to one might not do 
so to another who has had contacts with the items shown in the 
scene. It is necessary to recognize that gradation in picture study 
is based upon the degree of interpretative ability required to 
make the desired use of the picture. Gradation actually is an 
expression of the information and experience which the student 
can bring to bear in the study of the picture. 

The same picture might be used in the fourth grade and in 
high school. In the fourth grade it would be used only for the 
obvious items which are portrayed with simple direct relation- 
ships emphasised without a great deal of study of supplementary 
material. The same picture used in high school by students ex- 
perienced in picture study would involve a more detailed inter- 
pretation and problem raising activity which would be impossible 
at the lower level or with students without a background knowU 
edge of landscape gained through work with pictures. College 
students with their broader background of information and ex- 
perience will gain the most from the use of pictures. 

Pictures rank next to actual observation in giving concrete 
concepts regarding landscape items and their attendant human 
activities. The teacher of geography attempting to develop under- 
standings of landscapes and related human activities» or reason 
for their absence^ is tremendously handicapped if pictures are 
not used wherever and whenever they can function to make 
learning experiences more worthwhile. 

Figure 7 can be used to illustrate certain aspects of grada- 
tion* This picture shows an iron ore carrier *iocking up'* from 
the level of the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan^ 
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to the level of Lake Superior. Only the mast, funnel, and ventila- 
tors are visible. In the fDreground is another lock w^ith the water 
level approjcimately that of Lake Superior above the rapids. In 
the distant background is the Canadian shore and Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada* 

This picture might be used at the fourth grade level for 
definition purposes to show something of locks in canals. The St 
Marys rapids as symbolically represented on some maps could 
be used to e^cplain the need for the canal, the busiest in the world. 
The photograph indicates concretely the water levels typical of 
locks wherever found* 

At the fifth grade level in the regional study of North Amer- 
ica much added background could be developed to bring out the 
significance of this link In the Great Lakes waterway in moving 
iron ore, wheat, and coal cheaply to their varying destinations. 
At this level only the simple and direct relationships involved in 
the movement of commodities from one region to another will be 
emphasized, These understandings are as Important in history 
and/or social studies classes as in geography. 

The important thing in this situation is that a lock becomes 
a real man-made landscape item in the experience of the student 
rather than a little understood abstraction. As a result it serves 
as an interesting item with which geographic thinking may be 
done. 

At higher levels of instruction this picture and others could 
motivate discussions of mineral resources, inland water trans- 
portation, waterpDwer, and regional interdependence. It might 
be used in a sequence which also would include Figures 4, 5, 
and 6. 

Figure 8 represents quite a different landscape. It shows a 
section of United States Highway No. 64 south of the Lake of 
the Ozarks, Missouri, in 1939. The important fact in this picture 
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is the rail fence which would be the item emphaiiiged in the 
fourth or fifth grade. The rail fence, made of local low grade 
timber* is a relic of the past in generaL 

At higher levels of instruction it might be brought out that 
this is a ''ridge'* road in the hilly Ozark country and the whole 
matter of the problems of utilization of such areas could be de- 
veloped. The fact that the scene la close to the Lake of the 
Ozarks, around which a tremendous recreational development 
has occurred, is significant. It can follow that Bagnall Dam on 
the Osage River is discovered as the reason for the lake. 

At this juncture it should be emphasized that many pictures 
should be dated. If not dated, the students are apt to date them 
with a loud laugh and the instructional situation may be dam- 
aged. Figure 8 serves a real purpose if adequately used even if 
a student in class may have toured Highway No. 54 recently and 
found a high grade **blacktop" or concrete surface rather than 
the old **seaUcoat" of 1989. In the road improvement process the 
rail fence may have disappeared. 

It is very common for students to criticise pictures in texts 
or projected slides as being Inaccurate and out-of<late. In these 
days of general travel by the populace of the United States* with 
cameras in general use, it is not unusual for families to have 
collections of colored slides more up-to-date than those in the 
texts or in the school slide collection. At the college level many 
returning servicemen have slides showing a variety of places 
over the world. It must be acknowledged that many of these pic- 
tures are not of high geographic quality and at best may serve 
a definition use, if they are usable at all. 

Older pictures may serve to emphasise change and progress 
if their use is planned. By planning the instructor prevents dis- 
tracting reaction to a picture out=dated in some aspects but in 
other aspectB significant in developing worthwhile understand^ 
ings. 
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STILL AND MOTION PICTURES 



Elementary geography textbooks published before 1900 were 
plentifully supplied with pictures. One such book originally pub- 
lished in 1898 and revised in 1907 had 275 photographs, many 
of them of high geographic quality. There were study questions 
referring to maps without references covering the pictures even 
though in some cases the pictures might make some contribution 
in the realm of map study. 

Some will remember the stereoscopes and stereoscopic pairs 
of pictures present in many homes and used to entertain adults 
and children fifty or more years ago. The early copies of the 
National Geographic Magazine contained few pictures but some 
maps with Volume XI of 1900 as an example. There was a nota- 
ble Increase of pictures in Volume XIX in 1908, and by 1913, 
Volume XXIV was almost as profusely illustrated as is the mag- 
azine at present. This magazine is mentioned because it has long 
been valuable to teachers as a source of pictures, many of which 
are of high geographic quality, 

The portable 35 millimeter silent motion picture projector 
was in fairly general use in the early nineteen-twenties. Actual- 
ly these bulky machines were seldom taken to class rooms but 
their use in school auditoriums increased rapidly. The 16 milli- 
meter portable silent projector followed quickly and the 16 milli- 
meter sound projector using film with sound track was in com- 
mon use by the middle nineteen-thirtles in schools and colleges. 
Educational sound films came almost immediately, but in some 
eases their quality left a lot to be desired. Techniques in using 
films were slower to come and in many cases today film pre- 
sentations are of the '*hit and run'' variety. 

THE STILL PICTURE 

It is the feeling of many that the still picture offers the 
greatest value for geographic concepts, whatever the level of 
instruction. They make landscapes, cultural and natural^ come 
alive to serve as a basis for developing sound geographic under- 
standings. Since the time element is not restrictive as is the case 
of the motion picture, the student can analyze carefully all the 
elements in the Bituation and can do the research necessary to 
make the picture fully meaningfuL 

The general availability of the still picture is another factor 
of significance. From newspapers, magazines, and many other 
sources pictures are avaihible at very small cost. Students may 
supply pictures to schools at no cost except that needed to pro- 
vide proper filing and storage which is most essentlaL The pro« 
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duction of specialised pictures as geographic teaching aids has 
been neglected in the United States.* 

The 35 millimeter colored slide and film ntrii lave largely 
taken over In the urea of projected pictures. There are many 
sources of pictures and thousands of pictures available from a 
number of producers specializing in pictures to be used as aids 
in teaching geography, Today teachers may use slides specifically 
adapted to their own teaching needs. The stereoscopic 35 milli- 
meter camera is used by some and for close-ups is particularly 
effective, 

If one travels without a camera or encounters unfavorable 
weather he can purchase colored slides showing landscapes of 
local areas in most localities, Unfortunately many of these slides 
show '^scenic" rather than geographic items of the landscape. In 
other words, the pictures show striking natural items without 
showing much of the basis for the human occupance of the area. 
However, careful selection can produce pictures of either Class 
I or Class II geographic quality that may be excellent teaching 
aids. 

Geographic quality in pictures and use procedures have aU 
ready been discussed in detail. However, a warning is necessary 
in using colored slides. Pictures using certain types of film or 
reproduced slides or filmstrips may show striking color effects 
that are not true of the actual scene. Students need to be made 
aware of this fact. 

Another hazard arises from the use of some pictures strik- 
ing in color, They may be so strikingly colored that it is diffi- 
cult to direct the attention of the students to the rather prosaic 
matter of the study of landscapes as the basis for geographic 
thinking. It goes without saying that this geographic approach 
should be brought about tactfully. Some discussion of the true 
colors of the items shown as contrasted with the colors presented 
might be necessary. 

The opaque projector has the advantage of being capable 
of projecting almost anything on the screen. It should be able 
to project a minimum size of 8Vy x 11 inches and should have a 
minimum power of 1000 watts. This type of projection requires 
a darker room than any other common type of projection and is 
bulky and difficult to move around even when made of light 
metal. It has many specialized educational uses, for example, 
projecting a corrected paper before a class so that all can see 
the mistakes and corrections. 



*In 1037 the Wheeler Piibli^hlnK Cdnu?uny uf Chlcflgo published the bosk (Jar 
Countn, From thv Ait by Eclrm EMen. Thin was an oxcellGnt book of pictureH 
iMiverlny the lantbcapes at the United States, with a pma of text for each picture. 
There iire eiKhty-fonr pigtures ineiudeil. with Htutly uuesitionH. All picture*^ are of 
hiKh Kcoffriiphte ciufllity and all types of impurtant human activities are euvered, 
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THE MOTION PICTURE 

The mction picture, .silent and .sound, has been hailed as the 
answer to the teacher^s prayer. The fact is that the sound motion 
picture is the mo^t difficult of any of the visual aids to use ade^ 
quately. Much of the ^^hit and run" use of motion pictures today 
borders upon entertainment and may be looked upon as a sort 
of entertainment by students and thus be a waste of time and 
money. In some aspects the addition of the sound track to film 
aggravated the situation. All will admit that students from kin- 
dergarten through college are intrigued and entertained in vary- 
ing degrees by motion pictures and only a few are bored. 

Even though the difficulties in effective use of motion pic- 
tures in geography are always present, they can be minimised 
if the instructor using this teaching aid has an awareness of the 
problems, Unless precautions are taken the narration on the 
sound track immediately limits what the student will see and 
comprehend. The most serious problem in many cases is admin- 
istrative and involves film ownership versus rental The problem, 
is more aggravated in small educational units than in large ones 
where most of the films may be owned. The common procedure 
is to order films months ahead for given dates. The film may 
not be available for the requested date or the work of the class 
may not be at the stage where the film aids in creating an effec- 
tive learning situation. Yet, the film must be used at once and 
returned. This means the Instructor has to make the best of a 
bad situation by using the film days ahead of the desirable time 
or possibly using a reconnaissance film, for a summary recall or 
review purpose. 

If a film is worth showing once it is probably necessary to 
show It more than once to obtain the potentially optimum results 
desired. Common practice in the handling of rental films permits 
one showing possibly In a number of places in an institution or 
school system. There Is a trend now evident that may lead to 
films being available for longer periods. In short, ownership is 
the ideal if high quality intensive work is to be done with motion 
pictures. 

It should be Interjected here that theoretically most motion 
picture projectors can be stopped and a ningle frame shown. 
Actually this is seldom done and in many projectors the protec- 
tive device which keeps the heat of the lamp from damaging the 
film also cuti off so much of the light that the projected frame 
is poorly shown, 

It Is almost trite to say that in teaching the best medium 
available should be used at the juncture where its contribution 
may be the greatest. It is obvious that if a better presentation of 
geographic material can be made with colored slides at a frac- 
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tion of the cost m compared with motion picture film, then alides 
should be used, 

Thousands of "free*' films of high quality are available from 
corporations and governmental agencies. The um of Kuch films 
as teaching media requires great care and selectivity. Thorough 
preparation by the instructor is the first prerequisite in any use 
of pictures of any kind but with the motion pictuiu it in must 
critical because of the rapidity with which landscap^aB aro pre^ 
sented. Every possible eventuality in connection with the screen- 
ing of the picture must be considered. This should mean pre- 
viewing the film at least three times. The first viewing should 
be introductory, the second should be with the sound turned off, 
to see whether more or less is "seen** without the narration, and 
the third should be on a "stop and go'^ basis, with notes taken 
on the significant sequences. 

It is possible that the first time the instructor has seen a 
film the decision may be made that the film Is not an effective 
medium in developing the desired understandings at this par- 
ticular place in the instructional program. Unfortunately under 
these conditions many teachers still will screen the film rather 
than "disappoint** the students. 

Idealiy, projection of any type should occur in the usual 
meeting place of the group. It should be looked upon as a teach- 
ing aid such as the blackboard, the map. or the written or spoken 
word. Under ^he best conditions there in no "holiday** atmos- 
phere when pictures are used, whatever the type. 

The motion picture should conforni overall to the standards 
set up for gengraphic quality in pictures. Types of use discussed 
earlier can be adapted to sequences of or larger portions of films. 
It is probable that the introductory and reconnaissance uses are 
the most effective. For summary recall and review the film like^ 
wise may be effective if the procedures are well planned. As in 
any type of picture, only with study and research can the motion 
picture be made to tell the whole story. 

Many techniques and variations of them have developed in 
using the motion picture. It is axiomatic that students who view 
a picture should have something to do relating to the presenta- 
tion, ideally, the work of the students should be presented in 
writing or given in well-organized oral reports. Too often the 
showing is followed with some spontaneous discussion and the 
matter is dropped without research and the development of sound 
and worthwhile understandings. 

On the other hand, instructors endeavoring to develop under- 
standings of landscapes as a basis for geographic thinking oc- 
casionally do intensive work following the film. After the first 
showing some instructors run the film with the sound off asking 
the students if in the showing they saw items not mentioned in 
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the naiTation that they wished to know more about. In some 
cases students are encouraged to criticize the narration. After 
a third "stop and go" pre.sentation, coupled with thorough dis- 
cussion, research problems may be assigned to groups of stu- 
dents. Finally the group may decide that it would like to provide 
its own narration. When this intensive use is encouraged the 
film must be shown rnany times so that the novice narrators can 
develop their talks. It is clear that this kind of a procedure could 
be developed only at and above the later elementary or junior 
high school level 

It is certain that this type of intensive use could develop 
only with a film that met the requirement for developing such 
intensive use. Few films would meet the requii^ements. If films 
were used only when they approximuted being the best media the 
quality of instruction would be greatly improved. 

The motion picture as an educational trA is here to stay. 
The problem facing all persons in the field of education is to see 
the medium in its proper perspective in relation to other visual 
aids and other methods of presentation of material. The problem 
is to retain the best in motion pictures and to plan thoughtfully 
the use of carefully selected pictures that show geographic 
relationships. 
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iwn from the study of this picture? Water is 
protected terrace outlet, a result the outlet 
Id and the road ditch in sloughin^T' What con- 
cliniate« conservation, laud utilization, terrain, 




hy Is indicated by this picture? Notice the 
ation* the intensive land utilization, the com- 
nd the remains of the natural environment. 
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How could you judge the age of thii picture? What is the climate of the 
area? The population density? The landformg? The cultural development? 
The picture wsb taken near the edge of the NaghviHe Basin. 




What doeB this picture indicate as to topography, climate^ natural ^egeta^ 
tion» population movement, land utilisation, and its location? How would 
you classify this picture? 
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